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Preface 


HIS book has a clearly defined subject, the range of which is 
restricted in three directions. It is concerned with 


(i) Organ music played in church, and not elsewhere ; 

(ii) Organ music played solo-wise and not as accompaniment to 
voices ; 

(iii) Organ music played before, during or after one or other of 
the offices, and bearing some relation to them. 


It follows that the book will be likely to have a special interest for organists 
of churches in which the liturgical rites are maintained. There are neverthe- 
less certain other places of worship at which it is customary to play a 
“middle voluntary” at some intermediate point in the service,—for example, 
after the sermon, when alms are collected; in such cases, there is oppor- 
tunity for the choice of suitable music, for this middle voluntary especially. 
We shall therefore give some attention to this subject also. It should be 
remembered that the Middle Voluntary was maintained for many years in 
our cathedrals, either immediately after the Psalms, or after the Second 
Lesson, at Morning Prayer. 

Our subject might be made to include extempore performances to intro- 
duce the anthem,—if the space available were less strictly limited than it is. 

Many organists are now much interested in the use of Interludes or 
Versets at certain points in the service. Where the Gregorian tradition is 
followed and use is made of the proper liturgical music—viz., plainsong— 
there is room for careful study to make any interludes, played while the 
voices are for a time silent, appropriate to the atmosphere which the ancient 
melodies will have or should have created. The most perfect musical train- 
ing (in other respects) will not.enable a musician to do this unless it has 
included a study of such works as will assist in forming his taste in the right 
direction and of the psychological problem involved. Simply expressed, 
the liturgical organist must endeavour to make his solo music truly religious 


and of such a character as to emphasize, and not compromise, the intensely 
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religious value which the ecclesiastical melodies unquestionably possess. 
Any readers who may have expected to find the “Gregorian” aspect of the 
subject dealt with exclusively may be surprised to find so much attention 
given also to organ treatment of the choral. If one were asked to take 
sides in a contest of the Choral Prelude versus the Verset of the French 
type, it would be extremely difficult to arrive at a decision. Attempt has 
been made to give each school its fair proportion of study. 


PART I 


Chapter | 


INTRODUCTION : 


BACH AND HIS SCHOOL IN RELATION TO THE LITURGY 


SOMEWHAT acute controversy has recently been revived in 
France around the question in what relation Bach—who is held by 
most of us to be the greatest musician of all time—stands to the 
Old Faith and its proper music. Protestants have said that Catholics, hav- 


ing first declared that the works of Bach are valueless for liturgical purposes, 
have now learnt their mistake, and instead are proclaiming Bach a Catholic. 
It is true that. the appreciation of Bach has undergone some such change; 
but there is more in the problem than might at first appear. 

In the last century, Lemmens, one of the pioneers (in Belgium) of the 
modern French school, pointed out with some appearance of reason that Bach’s 
organ works had no great liturgical value. His critics thereupon charged 
him with the folly of seeking to exalt himself above Bach. LLemmens’s bio- 
grapher (l’Abbé Duclos) writes as follows. We quote the French (which is 
very beautiful), together with a parallel translation. It is not easy to give 
adequate English equivalents to some of the expressions (e.g., “le vivifiante 
chaleur du culte catholique”), and those who can do so are strongly recom- 


mended to read the original instead of the translation :— 


““Aprés Francois Couperin, que l’his- 
toire a surnommé le Grand, le véritable 
style de l’organiste cessa d’exister en 
France. A partir du xviii® siécle, en effet, 
et A de rares exceptions prés, les artistes 
francais portérent toute leur attention 
sur les effets de l’instrument, sur les 
oppositions de sonorité, sur les combin- 
aisons des jeux et des claviers et sur les 
moyens de satisfaire les instincts sens- 
uels des auditeurs. Quant a lAlle- 
magne, elle avait, a la vérité, conservé 
les saines traditions de la musique class- 


“After Francois Couperin, whom history 
has surnamed “the Great,” the genuine 
style of organ-playing ceased to exist in 
France. From the xviii” century onwards, 
French organists gave with rare excep- 
tions their attention solely to the effects of 
the instrument, contrasts of tone, combin- 
ations of stops and of manuals, and means 
by which they could satisfy the senses of 
the hearers. Germany, indeed, had pre- 
served the sane classical traditions; but 
it must be observed that the style of 
John Sebastian Bach, however incom- 
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ique; mais, il faut bien le dire, le style 
de Jean-Sébastien Bach, si incomparable 
qu’il soit, n’est pas approprié aux exig- 
ences de notre sainte liturgie. Chez 
nous autres, catholiques, l’orgue est 
Vexpression de la pricre publique dans les 
temples consacrés a la Religion; chez les 
protestants, au contraire, la musique 
n’est qu’une solennité extérieure, appelée 
a relever un culte qui est froid de sa 
nature. Il y avait donc un nouveau style 
a créer, un style qui fat en rapport, d’une 
part, avec la sévérité du sentiment reli- 
gieux, et, d’autre part, avec la vivifiante 
chaleur du culte catholique. C’est 4 cette 
création que M. Lemmens consacra tout 
son génie. Voici en quels termes il s’est 
exprimé lui-méme, 4 ce sujet, dans la 
premiére session de l’Assemblée générale 
des catholiques A Malines: “Jean-Sébas- 
tien Bach, dit-il, fut un des premiers a 
écrire dans le vrai style de l’orgue. II l’a 
fait avec une science qui ne sera peut- 
étre jamais égalée; mais, il était pro- 
testant, et il semble que les exigences et 
la froideur de ce culte soient la cause de 
Vabsence de sentiment religieux que l’on 
remarque généralement dans cet auteur. 
On y trouve, au plus haut degré, l’esprit, 
Vintelligence; mais, A notre point de vue 
catholique, le cceur parait y faire 
défaut. L’harmonie et la fugue, qui 
sont la base de ses compositions, ne suf- 
fisent pas. La mélodie doit jouer un 
plus grand réle dans l’art catholique, par 
la raison que le culte extérieur de notre 
religion est destiné a répondre 4a tous les 
sentiments nobles de l’Aame, depuis la 
plus profonde douleur jusqu’au plus 
grand enthousiasme. Mais, c’est A condi- 
tion que la mélodie soit fondée sur l’har- 
monie. Sans celle-ci, on tombe dans un 
style léger, dénué d’interét, lequel est pire 
que le style froid et purement scientifique 
que j’ai signalé comme n’ayant pas la 
chaleur, l’entrain et la verve qui con- 
viennent au culte catholique. Je crois 
done qu’il y a lieu de créer un genre 
nouveau dans le sens que j’indique, et tel 
est l’objet constant de mes études.” A 
peine livré a la publicité, ce discours 
souleva des critiques. On alla méme 
jusqu’A insinuer que M. Lemmens se 
croyait supérieur 4 Jean-Sébastian Bach. 
Cette accusation semble vraiment 
étrange, lorsqu’on se rappelle que notre 
vénéré Maitre professa toujours pour 


parable, is not appropriate to the require- 
ments of our holy liturgy. With us Catho- 
lics, the organ is the expression of public 
prayer in temples consecrated to religion; 
with Protestants, on the contrary, music 
is but an exterior ornament, designed to 
relieve a cult which is, by its nature, cold. 
There was therefore a need to create a 
new style, conformable on one hand to 
the severity of religious sentiment, and, 
on the other, to the invigorating warmth 
of the Catholic cult. Monsieur Lemmens 
devoted all his genius to the creation of 
such a style. He himself, on the occas- 
ion of the first meeting of the General 
Assembly of Catholics at Malines, argued 
thus: “J. S. Bach was one of the first to 
write in the true organ style. He did 
this with a knowledge which will perhaps 
never be equalled. But he was a Pro- 
testant, and the exigences and the cold- 
ness of this cult seem to explain the 
absence of religious sentiment which is 
generally noticeable in this writer. One 
finds, in the highest degree, intelligence 
and ingenuity; but, from the Catholic 
point of view, there is a lack of heart. 
Harmony and fugue, which form the 
basis of his compositions, do not suffice. 
In Catholic art, melody must play a more 
important part, for the exterior cult of 
our religion is intended to respond to the 
whole range of the soul’s emotions, from 
the deepest grief to its highest exaltation. 
But it is a necessary condition that the 
melody should have a harmonic basis; 
otherwise one would fall into a light style, 
devoid of interest, worse in fact than the 
cold and purely scientific style which, as 
I have pointed out, lacks the warmth, 
animation, and imagination appropriate 
to Catholic art. J therefore think that 
there is room for the creation of a new 
form in the sense indicated, and such is 
the constant object of my studies.’”’ These 
words provoked criticism as soon as they 
were published. It was even insinuated 
that M. Lemmens thought himself 
superior to Bach. This accusation seems 
strange, indeed, when we remember that 
our venerated Master always professed 
deep and enthusiastic. admiration for 
Bach’s immense and sublime genius. 
If we seek to trace the essential dif- 
ference existing between the Catholic 
organist and the Protestant organist, 
we find that it lies in the essential 
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limmense and sublime génie de Bach un 
culte de profonde et enthousiaste admira- 
tion. Ayant A tracer la différence radi- 
cale qui existe entre l’organiste catho- 
lique et l’organiste protestant, il s’attache 
a essence méme du catholicisme et du 
protestantisme considérés comme sources 
d’esthétique musicale religieuse. Nous 
n’entrerons pas ici dans les gracieux 
développements donnés par M. Lemmens 
a sa thése d’autant plus indiscutable 
qu’elle est fondée sur la nature méme 
des choses. Que si l’on veut maintenant 
soumettre les ceuvres de Bach au criter- 
ium de ces principes, il est facile de con- 
stater que l’immortel Cantor de Leipzig 
n’a point composé ses piéces d’orgue 
pour le service de |’ Eglise catholique, mais 
pour celui du temple protestant. Toute- 
fois, quelques-unes de ses fugues renfer- 
ment des mélodies ravissantes, pleines 
d’onction et de sentiment religieux. Ces 
fugues, assurément, sont dignes de faire 
partie du répertoire d’un artiste catho- 


characteristics of Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism considered as the esthetic 
sources of religious music. We will 
not here follow M. Lemmens in 
his skilful elaboration of this theme, 
which, based as it is on the nature of 
things, cannot well be subject to argu- 
ment. If we submit the works of Bach 
to the criterium of these principles, it 
is clear that the immortal Cantor of 
Leipzig did not compose his organ 
music for the service of the Catholic 
Church, but for the Protestant temple. 
However this may be, some of his 
fugues are exquisitely melodious, full of 
unction and religious sentiment. These 
fugues are surely worthy to be included 
in the repertory of a Catholic artist... 
...Frankly, it was not fair and honest 
criticism to pretend that M. Lem- 
mens was jealous of Bach’s fame, for 
in this case critical examination, from 
whatever point of practical application, 
would cease to be possible.” 


lique......Franchement, prétendre que M. 
Lemmens fut jaloux de la gloire de Bach, 
ce n’est point le fait d’une critique juste 
et loyale, car, dans de pareilles conditions, 
toute étude esthétique, toute examen d’un 
point quelconque d’application pratique, 
ne sont plus guére possibles.”’ 


Although we have here a little very natural exaggeration in stating the 
case, we have also an interesting point of view clearly set forth. We shall 
disagree chiefly with the assertion that there is a general absence of religious 
sentiment in Bache When Lemmens wrote, Bach was not very widely 
understood, and the intensely religious Choral Preludes seem to have been 
overlooked... We can now see that, although Lemmens did not contribute a 
very large amount of worthy liturgical music himself, his assertions served to 
demonstrate the need for a modern school which should make such provision. 
This his successors have done and are doing with conspicuous success. 

The present Catholic contention in regard to Bach is that a Catholic 
spirit is discernible in his greatest works—notably of course the B minor 
Mass—though circumstances caused him to follow the Lutheran cult ; in fact, 
it has been said that he followed the Lutheran faith with a truly Catholic 
loyalty. We should go further, and maintain the right of the Christian 
Church, as the Mother of religious art, to adopt the best music of all schools 
of thought, entirely on its merits and fitness for liturgical purposes. 

When we think we have solved the problem of Bach, we have still not 
solved the problem of Brahms, of Reger, of Karg-Elert, or of the English 
writers of organ music; or, for that matter, the problem of the Protestant 
Metrical Psalm Tunes, or the Chorals, of which two classes many examples 
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deserve a place in the Catholic'liturgy. In this matter the English Church is 
perhaps more tolerant than the Latin Communion, to the common gain and 
nobody’s loss. 

It is scarcely possible for the Choral Preludes of the great German com- 
posers to have quite the same value for church people outside of Germany 
as for the Germans themselves, for we are not so familiar with the Chorals 
on which they are constructed. It must be remembered that the German 
Choral has remained, through several centuries, less vulnerable indeed than 
the Gregorian traditions of the Catholics. A great tradition of Choral Pre- 
ludes very naturally exists also in Germany, which no other country pos- 
sesses in the same degree. 

These Choral Preludes (which term we use for convenience to indicate 
all organ music—preludes, postludes, studies, &c.—based on the Choral) are, 
most of them, so excellent and so religious in character that we cannot afford 
to ignore them, even though we may be unfamiliar with the tunes on which 
they are founded. , 

However this may be, it is perhaps worth observing that the intellectual 
enjoyment of listening to a Choral Prelude or other organ work is enhanced 
when the theme on which it is constructed is known and recognised. The 
appropriateness of most of the Choral Preludes of Bach for liturgical use 
can scarcely be doubted; and the same must be held to apply to those of 
other early writers—such as Buxtehude and Krebs—as well as to modern 
examples, like those by Brahms, Max Reger and Karg-Elert. 

The organ works of Bach which are not founded on choral themes must 
be judged purely on their merits. Many which possess great value for 
liturgical use are neglected. 


Chapter II 


THE VOLUNTARY, BEFORE AND AFTER SERVICES 


LTHOUGH voluntaries played before or after services may be 
held to be non-liturgical (or extra-liturgical), such voluntaries may, 
nevertheless, be held to have a certain potential liturgical value. 

Asa class there is no better kind of organ music than the Choral Prelude, 
and if a Choral Prelude is chosen based on a tune which occurs in the course 
of the service which follows orhas preceded it, it has an added value and 
becomes connected more evidently with the service. But there are many 
good voluntaries which are not definitely constructed on existing religious 
themes. There are also many bad ones. 

Organists will discover a good deal of music which may be said to have 
some sort of affinity to liturgical or other choral themes, though not actually 
based on them. Thus an /zvocation by Karg-Elert (Aguarellen, Op. 27, a 
very interesting and not difficult work) is sufficiently reminiscent, for a 
couple of bars, of the initial notes of Lauda Sion to be suitable as a voluntary 
before or after a service in the course of which this sequence is sung. The 
character of Friedemann Bach’s Choral Prelude on Was mein Gott will, and 
a fragment of melody which it has in common with Sz. Azue, make it suit- 
able, in the same way, for use as a voluntary to follow this tune. It will be 
found in Straube’s Old Masters; it is in the same key (C) as St. Anne ; 
and a dignified and interesting number, in spite of a rather harsh doubled 
leading note which occurs once or twice. 

The titles are given below of a number of good organ pieces suitable for 
this purpose. It is only possible here to mention a few voluntaries, or col- 
lections of voluntaries, and there must be many more which are equally 
good. Those pieces mentioned may be taken as models, or as affording 
some standard by which the others may be judged. A large number of 
pieces or collections are not specially good or definitely bad; and some col- 
lections contain bad numbers as well as good. The organist must exercise 
his own judgment. We are indebted to Dr. C. W. Pearce (in The Organ- 
ist’s Directory: Winthrop Rogers Ltd.) for a long list of voluntaries, for 
every Sunday in the Church year, which he holds to be good and suitable. 
Without favouring his selection in every case, we may refer the reader to this 
list for suggestions. Some of the works to which the list (which was drawn 


up a number of years ago) makes reference, may now be out of print, and 
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there is possibly an excessive number of EAzg/ish voluntaries. Many 
extremely useful collections we do not find mentioned. _ Dr. Pearce has also 
edited a collection of voluntaries, bound in one volume, for the Church Year 
(The Organist's Christian Year: Paxton & Co.) on which, occasionally, one 
could draw with advantage. One might safely offer this advice,— When in 
doubt, use Choral-Preludes, those of Bach and others who write in the tradi- 
tional style. 

We shall generally look for (or avoid, as the case may be) the following 
qualities in voluntaries for use in church before or after the services :— 


(i) There should as a rule be no violent assertion of rhythm,—especially 
conventional march rhythm, or three-four rhythm. 

(ii) We should as a rule avoid transcriptions, whether from oratorios or 
anything else, though occasionally a pianoforte piece makes a good organ 
solo also (e.g., among modern works, Grovlez’s Petites Litanies de Jésus: 
Augener Ltd.; John Ireland’s Zhe Holy Boy: Winthrop Rogers Ltd.; and 
a few of the preludes of Scriabin, &c.). Handel-Best transcriptions need not 
be altogether taboo. 

(iii) The harmony should be interesting, devotional in character, and not 
commonplace. i 

(iv) Avoid everything “showy,” and use sparingly, or never, music which 
consists of a melody on a solo stop of orchestral ¢2abre with an accompani- 
ment of arpeggi or staccato chords. 

(v) Give preference to short pieces. Before services, this will often be 
necessary ; and afterwards (except at recitals) it is generally better to enable 
persons who wish to leave soon after the conclusion of the service, to hear 
the voluntary all through instead of only the beginning of it. 


The following music, not on liturgical or choral themes, is 
recommended :— 


The Shorter Pieces of Bach (of the Eight Short Preludes and Fugues, 
particularly those in D minor, E minor and A minor). 


The Shorter Pieces by Rheinberger (ovello & Co.). 


Many numbers in Mr. West’s Edition of Old English Organ Music 
(Novello & Co.). 


The Organ Music of the two Wesleys. 
Seven Short Preludes: Wolstenholme! (Ashdown, Lid.). 
Seven Short Postludes: Wolstenholme (Ashdown, Lid. ). 


Stanford’s Preludes and Postludes; 2 vols (Stainer & Bell). Some are 
on Choral Themes. 


1 A number of other pieces, also, by this excellent composer. His Prelude in C (Novello), for 
example, is a very good and suitable modern specimen. 
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The best of the old-fashioned Preludes, Fugues, &c., by Frescobaldi, 
Albrechtsberger and others. 


Short Preludes; in six books (Novello & Co.). Some of these are better 
than others. 


There is certainly also a place for flamboyant music of the French type 
at pontifical functions,—on the occasion of the visit of some civic or ecclesi- 
astical dignitary. It should not be difficult to avoid the more vulgar of such 
pieces. Transcriptions, such as the Pomp and Circumstance Marches, 
Imperial March, and Triumphal March from Caractacus, all by Elgar, might 
be appropriately used here. A few other items possessing a certain merit 
and fitness for this purpose which occur to me at the moment are :— 


Finale in A: Lemmens (Schott & Co.). 

Fanfare in D: Lemmens (Schott & Co.). 

Marche Pontificale (Symphony I.): Widor (Schott & Co.). 
March in E flat: Th. Salomé (Leduc, Paris). 


(The first two of these depend for their effect chiefly on brilliance of per- 
formance, and are otherwise a little bare and obvious.) 

Generally, the quieter pieces are suitable before service, and the louder 
pieces after; but this is not an inflexible rule. After Mass, if a voluntary 
is played, it should preferably take the form of a guzet piece: a Choral Pre- 
lude is excellent here. We have taken no account of organ solos mote par- 
ticularly suitable for recitals: these do not come within the scope of this 
book. Many of the pieces mentioned would, it is hardly necessary to say, 
make excellent recital items. 

Much modern English music is too light in character to be really well 
suited to our present purposes” Some is dull, but much is good. 

Of German music, other than the Choral Preludes, some is extremely 
dull, though some is good. Some of the shorter works (especially the fugues) 
of Max Reger and many pieces by Karg-Elert are interesting and thoroughly 
sound, The Bach Fugues of Schumann and a few of the Sketches for pedal- 
piano are suitable. 

French organ music, especially that of a generation ago (Guilmant, 
Dubois and many others), needs great care in selection: some is tawdry 
stuff, though some is very good. 

The following French (and Belgian) collections are very strongly 
recommended :— 


A fairly large proportion of the numerous works of Guilmant (Schott 
& Co.), Dubois (Leduc et Cze), and Bonnet (Leduc). 

The publications of the Schola Cantorum, Paris, in the series known as 
La Schola Paroissiale. Among these the following are specially good :— 

Petite Suite Scholastique: Déodat de Sévérac. 
~ Messe Basse: Louis Vierne, 
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Trois Offertoires: René Vierne. 

Légende de Ste.-Cécile: Chausson. 

Versets dans la Tonalité Grégorienne (Mode I.): Marc de Ranse. 
Canticum Novum: Fumet. 


There are also those on specified liturgical themes mentioned elsewhere. 
All these publications of the Schola Cantorum are obtainable from the 
Librairie de Art Catholique, Place St. Sulpice, Paris. 


24 Piéces en Style Libre (2 vols.): Louis Vierne (Durand, Paris). 
Selected pieces by Boély: edited by Guilmant (Costallaz, Paris). 
L’Organiste: César Franck (Enoch). 

Piéces Posthumes: César Franck (Exoch). 

Varize Preces: Tournemire (/anin fréres, Lyon). 

10 Piéces: René Vierne (Schola Cantorum, Paris). 

Six Grands Préludes: Dallier (Leduc, Paris). 

12 Pieces: Boéllmann (Leduc). 


Nouveau Receuil: Lucien Mawet (Hérelle et Cze, Paris). Some of these 
are on plainsong themes. 


Receuil de Noéls: Boély, Op. 15 (Costadlat, Paris). 


Messe Basse (Op. 8): René Vierne (probably obtainable from the 
Librairie de l’ Art Catholique). 


Au Pied de lAutel: Guy Ropartz (Dupont-Metzner, Nancy). 


Durand & Cie, Paris, publish many works, including some most excellent 
music by Saint-Saéns (Rhapsodies sur des Cantiques Bretons, &c.), Bossi 
(Alleluia-Final), &c. These are perhaps rather of the nature of recital items. 

Organ voluntaries are forbidden by the Liturgical rules during Advent 
and Lent, except on the Third Sunday in Advent and the Third Sunday in 
Lent. The resumption of solo organ playing at the great feasts which follow 
these seasons (Christmas and Easter respectively) gives a heightened sense 
of jubilation; and the value of the custom will thus be evident, 


Chapter III 


THE GERMAN CHORAL-PRELUDE: OLD AND NEW EXAMPLES 


voluntary. It is true that Choral Preludes form excellent items 

at organ recitals; and, as such, they find increasing favour for 
non-liturgical use. The Choral Preludes of Bach—especially, perhaps, those 
in the Orgelbiichlein (Little Organ Book)—are as good as anything he ever 
wrote. A fair number of other old German Choral Preludes are still well 
worth playing. There is a good collection published by Peters and edited 
by Straube entitled Choralvorspiele alter Meister, which all organists should 
possess. 

A very large proportion of German organ works of interest are in this 
form to the present day, if we except the other works of Bach and most of 
the organ music of Rheinberger, Schumann, Mendelssohn and Merkel. 
What value have these Choral Preludes for liturgical purposes ? 

A voluntary has sometimes to be played at some intermediate point in 
a service or between services, as between Mattins and the Mass; and this 
voluntary, as a rule, must necessarily be short. For such purposes, Choral 
Preludes are of the utmost value. If, in addition, such a Prelude is chosen 
so that the actual Choral on which it is written occurs during the service 
which it follows or precedes, a ceftain liturgical value will appear. Unfor- 
tunately for the better popular understanding of these Choral Preludes, the 
number of Chorals included in our English hymnals is relatively small. Thus 
Choral Preludes founded on familiar Chorals will naturally find special favour, 
though they are not necessarily the best or all the best. The following are 
a few very good modern Preludes and Postludes which are based on tunes 
finding favour in England :— 


ale Choral Prelude is one of the most valuable forms of church 


BRAHMS Innsbruck (Op. 122, Nos. 3 and 11) 
Es ist ein’ Ros’ (Op. 122, No. 8) 
Passion Choral (Op. 122, Nos. 9 and 10)? 


MAX REGER Opus 796 

Ein feste Burg, in Volume I 

Nun danket, in Volume 2 
(There are Preludes on these tunes also in Reger’s Op. 67, these being more 
difficult.) 


2 See also Straube’s Old Masters, No. 25, on this choral, 15 
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Opus 67 
Passion Choral, No. 14 
Jesu meine Zuversicht, No. 20 
Lobe den Herren (English Hymnal, No. 536), No. 24 
Nun freut euch (Luther's Hymn), No. 28 
Breslau, No. 31 
Innsbruck, No. 33 
Straf mich nicht (Christ, the Lord, zs risen), No. 37 
Valet (All glory, laud and honour), No. 38 
Wachet auf, No. 41 
Winchester New (Dir, dir, Jehova), No. 7 


KARG-ELERT Opus 78 
Winchester New (Dir, dir, Jehova), No. 7 
Wachet auf, No. 18 
Machs mit mir (O love, how deep). No. 13 


Opus 65 

Valet (All glory, laud and honour), No. 11 

Passion Choral, No. 16 

Winchester New (Dir, dir, Jehova), No. 24 

Jesu meine Zuversicht, No. 27 

Machs mit mir (O dove, how deep), No. 29 

Wachet auf, No. 33 

Ein’ feste Burg (difficult), No. 47 

Straf mich nicht (Christ, the Lord, is risen), No. 53 
Lobe den Herren (English Hymnal, No. 536), No. 58 
_Nun danket (Marche Triomphale), No. 59 


Some of the above titles have been altered to the names by which the 
tunes are generally known in this country, and in some cases both titles are 
given. A few of the tunes are slightly altered in the English books, from 
the German version. Zhe English Hymnal contains many other chorals on 
which there are excellent preludes (such as Gott des Himmels); but they 
have not become very popular in this country, and are therefore omitted 
from this list. No. 536 should be (and probably is) very popular. (Those 
who were present will remember that it was sung recently at a festival service 
of the Southwark Diocesan Plainsong Society, held at the Cathedral, and 
some years ago at a festival of the Gregorian Association at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.) 

Organists will nevertheless recognise the religious value of a great many 
more of the Choral Preludes, which happen to be based on Chorals unfamiliar 
to most Englishmen. All organists should possess, study and play a number 
of the other Choral Preludes (using the term in a general sense for all organ 
pieces founded on the Chorals) contained in the following collections, in 
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addition to those of Bach, &c. There are many other such works,* but the 
collections named are probably the best and will suffice for most organists. 
The works are of widely different degrees of difficulty, a few numbers in each 
case being quite easy, and some very difficult: competent organists will be 
able to play a majority of them. These are the full titles, with the pub- 
lishers’ names, of the modern works to which reference has already been 
made :— 


BRAHMS Opus 122 
11 Choral Preludes (2 vols.). (Simrock) 


MAX REGER Opus 67 


52 Leicht-ausfiihrbare Choralvorspiele (52 Choral Preludes easy to per- 
form, 3 vols). (Bote & Bock, Berlin) 


KARG-ELERT Opus 65 
66 Choral Improvisations (6 books of 11 each). (Carl Simon, Berlin) 


Opus 78 
20 Choral Studies. (Carl Simon, Berlin) 


Since not many English organists are familiar with the German lan- 
guage, a glossary of terms used to indicate expression, tempo, &c., in these 
works is appended to this book. The list may prove useful. Brahms used 
Italian expressions; Reger and Karg-Elert use both German and Italian. 
Karg-Elert’s works contain numerous directions in German,—sometimes 
almost extravagantly used, and the meaning of these it is necessary to 
know. 

The organ works of Karg-Elert are more direct in expression and more 
varied in style than those of Reger, and they are for these reasons probably 
more interesting music. Allowance has to be made for acertain exaggeration 
in each of these composers. Occasionally (rarely) the counterpoint may seem 
a little dull, especially in Reger, though we are now concerned only with his 
shorter works, to which little exception on this ground can be taken; but, on 
the whole, there is nothing of the kind in the whole of organ literature to sur- 
pass the works cited. There is some very great French music, but much of 
the best of this for liturgical purposes is written on two staves (this being 
largely due, perhaps, to the inferior mechanical arrangements of many French 
organs and their poor pedal-boards, if any); whereas the German works to 
which reference has been made are in pure pedal organ idiom. 

Organists wanting some very easy examples of the Choral Prelude may 
be referred to Merkel’s Set of 25 (Op. 146), written on two staves. Messrs. 
Augener, Limited, publish in one volume Choral Preludes by Bach for 
manuals only, and many of these are quite easy to play. 

3 There is an interesting set by Herzogenberg. 


Chapter IV 


ENGLISH PSALM-TUNE PRELUDES AND POSTLUDES AND 
HYMN-TUNE VOLUNTARIES 


to grow steadily. Twenty or thirty years ago there was very 

little of the kind except Hymn Tune Voluntaries, which were as 
a rule very poor productions. Of new works of value there are now almost 
as many in this form as in all the other forms put together. A few English 
preludes are based on the German Chordle—e. g., two of those by Kitson 
and all those by Ethel Smyth—but most of the better examples are founded 
on hymn-melodies from the old English and Scottish psalters (metrical 
psalm tunes) and other English tunes as solid in character as the choral. It 
is difficult to understand why it is that some professional organists, with 
excellent technical equipment, draw on a very small repertory of pieces for 
their voluntaries ; and it is the more difficult to understand or to justify this 
when their repertory is not of the best. 

How many organists realise that if they played only Euglish Choral 
Preludes—and then only very good ones—they would find enough voluntaries 
for a whole year of Sundays without repeating a single item? The attention 
of all English Church organists is directed to the published collections of 
Psalm Preludes, &c., by the following modern English writers: Charles 
Wood, Kitson, Stanford, Harvey Grace, Charlton Palmer, Parry, Vaughan 
Williams, Herbert Howells, West, Darke, Ethel Smyth. Most of these are 
published either by Novello & Co. or by Stainer & Bell (58, Berners Street, 
W.1.), and it will not be difficult to trace the exact titles of the works if 
reference is made to their published catalogues. There are doubtless other 
such collections. We should not overlook the Psalm Tune Studies of 
S. S. Wesley (Novello) and a good collection of Twelve Short Preludes on 
Old English Psalm Tunes by W. T. Best (Augener Ltd., Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, W.1). The Studies by Dr. Palmer (two sets of twelve each), 
are published by W. Paxton & Co., 22, High Street, New Oxford Street, 
W.C.2. The two collections by Parry (Novello) are, it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to say, classics. 

All organists would do well to secure and study well a¢ least the follow- 
ing works, of the high level of which there can scarcely be two conflicting 
opinions :— 

18 
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Three Preludes founded on Melodies from the Genevan Psalter: Dr. 
Charles Wood (Stazner & Bell). 


Sixteen Preludes on Melodies from the English and Scottish Psalters (two 
volumes): Dr. Charles Wood (Stainer & Bell). 


Six Choral Preludes: Kitson (Stainer & Bell). 
Three Psalm Tune Postludes:; Harvey Grace (Novello). 


For organists requiring something quite easy (and on two staves), several 
books of Hymn Tune Voluntaries, mostly by Percy Fletcher (published by 
Curwen) may be recommended. 

A number of good pieces on hymn tunes, instead of appearing as sets of 
Psalm Preludes, &c., are published either separately or in collections of a 
general character. Thus on the tune Adridge there is a Counterpoint by 
E. H. Thorne (Novello), and a Predude by Alan Gray (Augener). There is 
also a good Prelude on St. Anne by Alan Gray (Augener). Augener 
Ltd. publish a good set of Three Choral Preludes by Ernest Farrar; those 
on the Lenten tunes, S¢. Bride and Sz. Mary, being most suitable for that 
season. There are other excellent preludes on all these tunes in the other 
collections mentioned. 


Chapter V 


ORGAN TREATMENT OF PLAINSONG THEMES 


use of the organ in a truly liturgical service than in a go-as-you- 

please service. The plainsong tunes are, naturally, used more often 
than not in churches where ceremonial also finds favour. We shall consider 
in the next Chapter the use of Interludes between verses of Canticles, for 
the purpose of making the music last as long as the accompanying cere- 
monies, A great number of organ pieces, chiefly French, are in the nature 
of Choral Preludes on plainsong hymn tunes, though the style is often far 
freer and much different from the German Choral Prelude. The use of such 
pieces is much the same as the use of Choral Preludes, with the difference 
that the plainsong tunes are perhaps more familiar (the more popular ones, 
at any rate) and more widely used in English churches where the plainsong 
tradition is respected, than a great many of the German tunes used as themes. 
Many of the best of the plainsong tunes are proper to certain seasons of the 
Church’s year. One use for such interludes is to play them between the 
verses of tunes sung in procession, especially in the case of large churches in 
which it takes a long time to make the circuit. 


| T is natural that there should be far more opportunity for the liturgical 
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The most extensive collection of pieces of this kind is probably Alexandre 
Guilmant’s Op. 65 (the same opus number, it will be remarked, as Karg-Elert’s 
great work on somewhat similar lines, but of contrasted character), its title 
being L’Organiste Liturgiste. This work is, much of it, very good and 
useful, though some of it is a trifle old-fashioned. 

The following organ music on liturgical (plainsong) themes may be 
strongly recommended, for use either as voluntaries before or after services 
at which the tunes used as themes are sung, or generally. The list is not 
comprehensive: there are probably other pieces of the kind which are 
equally good :— 


“The Latin Organist;” 2 vols (JVovello). This contains among 
other things two sets of very simple and short interludes, in the Eight 
Modes. 


Three Hymn Studies on Ancient Sarum Melodies. Dr. Pearce (Ham- 
mond & Co.) 


The following works are grouped under the names of the melodies on which 


they are written :— 
Ave Maris Stella 


One of Harvey Grace’s “Monologues” (Voved/o) 


One of the “5 Marches réligieuses pour les grands Fétes de l’année” 
by Jean Vadon, introduces this and another melody (La Schola 
Parotssiale) 


Interludes by René Vierne (La Schola Paroissiale) 


12 Interludes- by C. A. Collin, in Vol. I. cf “Pro Ecclesia’ (Paris: 
Senart). 
Pange Lingua 
Interludes by René Vierne (La Schola Parotssiale) 


Processional Verses by William Sewell in “The Latin Organist” 
(Novello) 


Choral Prelude by Dr. Pearce (Winthrop Rogers) 
Meditation, by F. E. Gladstone, in “ The Latin Organist” (Vovel/o) 


Urbs Beata 
Fantasia, by W. Faulkes, in the “ The Village Organist” (Movel/o) 
Postlude, by Dr. Pearce (Winthrop Rogers) 


Angelus ad Virginem 
Choral Prelude, by Dr. Pearce (Winthrop Rogers) 
Choral Prelude, by Alfred Hollins, in “The Latin Organist” (Vovel/o) 


The following are grouped also under the Feasts to which they belong :— 
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EASTER O Filit 
Alleluia, by Dubois (Leduc) 
Offertory, by Guilmant (Schof?) 
Offertory, by Boély (Schott’s gvey volume of Boély) 
Offertory, by Dallier (La Schola Parotssiale) 
One of the “5 Marches réligieuses,” by Vadon (La Schola Paroissiale) 


Ad cenam agni 
Dr. Pearce’s Postlude (Weekes & Co.) 


Healy Willan’s piece in “The Village Organist,” Easter Volume 
(Novello) 


Jesus Christ ts risen to-day 
Postlude by Dr. Pearce, ‘Useful Voluntaries,” Book 7 (Paxton) 
Piece by Percy Fletcher in “ Hymn Tune Voluntaries” (Curwen) 


Victime Paschali 


An excellent quiet piece in Lucien Mawet’s “ Nouveau Recueil” 
(Paris: Heérelle) 


One of the “5 Marches réligieuses,” by Vadon (La Schola Parotssiale) 


WHITSUN Vent Creator 
Piece by T. Adams in No. 46 of “The Village Organist” (ovello) 
One of the “5 Marches réligieuses,” by Vadon (La Schola Paroissiale) 


CHRISTMAS 
Faulkes’s Fantasia on Christmas Carols (Novello) 
Hugh Blairs Fantasy on Christmas Carols, “The Village Organist” 
(Novello) 
Garrett’s Postlude “Good King Wenceslas” (Moved/o) 
Commette’s Offertoire sur des Noéls; six pieces ( Chester) 
Guilmant’s Offertoire sur des Noéls (Schotz) 
One of the “s Marches réligieuses,” by Vadon (Za Schola Paroissiale) 
Offertoire by Dallier (Za Schola Paroissiale) 
Opus Sacrum (Op. Io), by Maleingreau (Chester) 
Choral Preludes on “In dulci jubilo” (2). Bach. 


AT A MIDNIGHT MASS. 


““Offertoire pour la Messe de Minuit” César Franck (from “ Piéces 
Posthumes’”). 

*“Um Mitternacht.” Karg-Elert Grom “Innere. Stimmen,” Op. 58. 
This piece is not based on a liturgical theme, though a certain 
affinity to “In dulci jubilo” may be discerned, contributing to its 
appropriateness). 


Chapter VI 


INTERLUDES AND POSTLUDES FOR USE WITH THE PSALM TONES 
(GREGORIAN TONES) AND OTHER LITURGICAL SONG IN MODAL 
TONALITY 


necessary, may be made extremely interesting. Theoretically 

they may be supposed to take the place of an Antiphon following 
the Psalm, which would end on the Final proper to the Mode. The Psalm 
Tones do not all end on the proper Final, but were originally devised 
—according to what is believed to be the correct view, historically—to lead 
naturally into a concluding Antiphon (which was sung also before the Psalm). 
Such Antiphons are generally very beautiful melodies, and they are often 
used. Where they are not used, an organ postlude of modal character, four 
or eight or any other number of bars in length, may provide a suitable 
ending. All depends, of course, on how it is done. An organist should 
know whether he can trust himself to extemporise a good postlude (or, if 
he does not, someone should tell him), of the brevity generally necessary. 
Among those postludes or interludes which are published, probably none are 
better or simpler than Guilmant’s 60 Interludes dans la Tonalité Grégorienne 
(Schott). Thereare several excellent collections by Gigout, an excellent col- 
lection by C. A. Collin—Pro Ecclesia (Esquisses grégoriennes) in 3 Volumes 
(Senart, Paris), and a few by other authors, some of which are published by 
the Schola Cantorum (Paris). The best collections by Gigout are 
probably :— 


P=, to the Psalm Tones, though in practice scarcely 


Cent Pieces Bréeves dans la Tonalité du Plainchant: (Heugel, Paris). 
Album Grégorien (two volumes) (Leduc, Paris). 


All those by Gigout, Guilmant and Collin are strictly modal. 
Some years ago a book of accompaniments to the Manual of Plainsong 
(Novello) was published. After each Tone a few bars are given, to be played 


solo and serve asa little organ postlude ending onthe Final. These are 
22 
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good ; but they are simply fragments of melody taken from vocal Antiphons 
and harmonised. The special tonal properties of the instrument are not 
taken into account at all, nor is there any attempt at originality or inventive- 
ness or construction in any special form (such as canon). For collections of 
modal interludes of great value we have had to turn to the French 
composers. 

Some original examples are given in Part II of this book, a few of these 
having been performed by the author—almost in their present form—before 
the London Society of Organists in January, 1922, and the remainder having 
been specially written for this work. 

We might divide all such interludes into two classes. First, there are 
those which are written strictly in the tonality of the Mode, no chromatics 
whatever being introduced. It is a somewhat esoteric art, in which the 
French specially excel, the greater number of published French interludes or 
versets being purely modal. Ina second class we shall place those inter- 
ludes which are only in a general sense, and partially, modal, always closing 
on the final of the Mode but sometimes introducing much chromaticism and 
passing through several keys in the process of development. (See some of the 
original examples in Part II.) This is a legitimate style, though it is less 
common. In agreeing that it is not necessary that such interludes or post- 
ludes should be strictly modal, it must, nevertheless, be pointed out that a 
self-imposed restriction of this kind is no impediment to inventiveness. It 
is a problem not of composition merely, but of creating an appropriate 
mental atmosphere,—which some composers succeed in doing, whether intro- 
ducing chromatics or not, better than others. It is possible to introduce 
quite modern harmonies into these postludes in such a way that they are 
unexceptionable. Almost the only rule which can be given is that they 
should conclude with the Final of the Mode (of the Psalm Tone which they 
follow) as the voot bass. In the case of zuterludes (with singing to follow 
immediately) the choir must be able to enter readily after the final chord. 

Much music in the 5th and 6th Modes may, for practical purposes, be 
regarded as in ordinary major tonality, especially when the B is flat, and 
music in the corresponding major key might be used as interludes (see for 
example Niels Gade’s Danske Folksange, several of which might well be 
used for such purposes). 

Should such music be cen away from the instrument? Some- 
times; in many cases not. Probably a combination of the two methods is 
best. The music may be constructed on some theoretical plan, but in any 
case performance at the instrument is the only final test. 

It is the custom in certain Continental churches to replace entirely some 
verses of hymns, canticles, &c., by short organ solos, usually extemporised 
and in many cases founded on the melodies with which they are used. 
Organists able to extemporise in a suitable manner will find such interludes 
a useful practice between verses of hymns, &c., sung in procession Gin a large 
building), or between verses of the Magnificat ‘when Evensong is “solemnly” 
sung and the accompanying ceremonial would otherwise take longer than the 
singing. (What applies to the Magnificat at Evensong or Vespers applies 
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also to the Benedictus at Mattins.) For the Magnificat, the following plan 
may be found interesting :— 


vv. 1, 2. Full Unison (Plaznuchant) 
3. Fa-burden (Faux-bourdon) 


INTERLUDE 


Plainchant 
Fa-burden 


mp 


INTERLUDE 


6 Plainchant 


7 Fa-burden 
INTERLUDE 

8  Plainchant 

g Fa-burden 
INTERLUDE 


Glory be...... (Plainchant) 
ASE MWaSiias (Fa- burden) 


Organists should practise extemporising, formally as well as freely, on 
common tunes, especially aiming at brevity. 


Chapter VII 
EXTEMPORISATION 


HE principles of extemporisation are largely those of written com- 
position. It is probable that the greater number of interludes, &c. 
played on the church organ are extemporised. It is certain that 

the greater number ought not to be extemporised. Nevertheless, the accom- 
panist of liturgical offices will generally find himself called on, at some time 
or other, to exercise his inventiveness at the console. He has no voluntaries 
with him, or no published interludes to play between the verses of a plain- 
song Magnificat, or the Offertory is finished and there are still ceremonies 
to be completed or alms to be received. His ability to apply rapidly the 
principles of composition which he has learnt will then be under test. Ob- 
viously in a book such as this it is not possible to give instruction in extem- 
porisation. Knowledge of harmony and counterpoint, of harmonisation of 
melody and of cantz fermi is usually necessary, and an ability to construct 
quickly interesting music conforming to the principles assimilated, of a 
certain originality, and in many cases of such form that it may be brought 
at any moment—in an interval of a few seconds—to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. The beginner will practise composing rapidly melodies of four, or 
eight, or sixteen bars, and harmonising them suitably. Having acquired a 
certain facility in composition, there is no need for the number of bars to be 
any multiple of four or of two, so long as the whole is logically conceived, 
and framed as a rule with some clear rhythmical idea, and often with some 
either original or existing melody predominating. It is known that even 
beginners, if they have a sensitive ear, may sometimes extemporise quite 
agreeably,—even in some cases with little or no knowledge either of form or 
of harmony. (Young persons are often very good imitators of what they 
have heard.) However this may be, theoretical and practical study will 
generally be presumed. A few simple suggestions may be found useful, 
and they are offered here for what they are worth. 


1. Aim at securing wide intervals in the bass; as few as possible re- 
peated notes; or stepwise motion extended to some length. 


2. A sustained “pedal point” is an effective device. 


3. A succession of “first inversions” (§ chords) is usually agreeable. In 
four-part harmony, the following is a useful rule,—to avoid clumsy similar 
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motion between all the parts. . One note in every chord will be doubled at 
its octave. The bass will move in sixths with the treble in either case :— 


(2) With alto moving in parallel fourths with treble, the tenor note 
will be alternately at a third and at a sixth from the bass: 


(6) With tenor moving in parallel thirds with the bass, the alto note 
will be alternately at an octave and at a sixth from the bass. 


4. But four parts are not always necessary or desirable. Practise ex- 
temporising in three parts or in two parts. 


5. Do not overlook the charming effect which it is sometimes possible to 
secure by a (conjunct) succession of “‘second inversions” ({ chords) in the 
upper parts, with bass stationary or in some kind of contrary motion or 
radically independent. 


6. Do not fear ‘‘consecutive fifths,” except where they would clearly be 
clumsy and better avoided. On the contrary, aim at their use in an intelli- 
gent fashion, and study the best modern composers to see how it is done. 
(Where a single pair of such fifths may sometimes be dull or unconvincing, a 
whole row of them is sometimes the reverse.) Consecutive octaves are less 
free from objection, though melodies in octaves continued to some length 
(whether played on solo stops or mixed up with the accompanying harmony) 
are unexceptionable. 


” 


7. Try to extemporise “ground basses :” they are excellent practice, and 
may be excellent music. After a hymn has been sung, put the tune in the 
pedals—perhaps in double length notes—and extemporise a passacaglia.* See 
how many variations you can invent. 


8. What are known as “sequences” may be weak; they may also be very 
good, and it is generally a useful device. Ai little alteration, in reproducing 
a melodic fragment sequentially, is sometimes necessary to prevent dulness 
and make good music of the whole. 


9g. What might be called “sequences of rhythm” are extremely useful,— 
a rhythmic figure repeated without regard to the melody, which should in 
fact usually be quite different. 


10. The “tierce de Picardie” (raised third in a final chord, following 
minor tonality) is often overdone. Try the reverse, —for instance, the 
plagal cadence, with minor chord following major. The effect may be the 
more charming since it is unexpected. 


11. Do not use many dominant or diminished sevenths. _ Discords are 
often desirable; but let them be really discordant, with a wholesome jar 
about them (and something to think about if they are treated-properly). 


12, At least one part should, as a rule, be legato: legato pedal with non- 
legato manual parts, legato manual parts with non-legato pedal, &c. 


13. Do not make a practice of putting down a deep pedal note and then 
4 A recurring bass, with varying upper parts. For a specimen, see Part 2, No. 12. 
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gradually adding manual chords: this style of extempore voluntary is now , 
much out of favour. 


14. Use often single stops. Study which stops can be put im with 
advantage. Thus it is often better to dispense with the swell 4ft. flute, 
where some organists would have it always drawn. (Try, for example, such 
combinations as swell open diapason f/us oboe plus fifteenth, pianissimo, for 
a change.) Try all sorts of unusual combinations, and let the ear be the 
sole judge. 

15. Avoid excess of agility or “virtuosity,” excessively frequent changes 
of stops, and violent contrasts of tone, &c., which may be disturbing to the 
contemplative frame of mind in which at least some of the worshippers may 
sometimes be presumed to be. (Avoid these things, that is, at times when 
this is the state of mind in which the congregation ought to find itself; at 
other times or points in the service these things may be less undesirable.) 


There is a large field open to extemporists who can use the ecclesiastical 
modes effectively. (For examples, see the chapter on interludes.) One 
may be much assisted in forming a conception of the possible uses of the 
Tritone (which often crops up in modal music) by a study of Grieg’s Opus 
72 (Slatter). These pieces are not suited to the organ. Grieg’s Opus 17 and 
Opus 66 (a few numbers from which.are playable on the organ) may also do 
much to prepare the ear for still more modern work: this parenthetically. 

No apology is offered for terminating Part I. thus abruptly. There has 
been no attempt to deal with the subject exhaustively, which would not be 
possible at present for more than one good reason. Research on the lines 
indicated has only recently begun among our church organists; but a very 
good beginning it has been, full of promise of better things to come. It is 
hoped that ways have been shown, with sufficient clearness, in which the 
organ may be used /zturgically in connection with the various Offices when 
it is not supplying an accompaniment to voices. Some will incline to szlence, 
instead of playing, at certain points in the service at which, in many churches, 
the organ is now invariably heard. For the organ always to be playing 
something, almost without intermission, during a mass or other service, is 
highly undesirable. 


PART SEL 


INTERLUDES AND POSTLUDES FOR USE WITH PLAINCHANT IN THE 
EIGHT MODES 


OST of these are modern in character, and one or two are 

\ / | frankly experimental. They may provide interesting sugges- 
tions for future work on similar lines. 

All are based on A as Reciting Note,—or Dominant. This being so, 


the Finals necessarily vary according to the Mode. In the pieces which 
follow :— 


Mode I has its Final on D 


a II - ss F sharp 
rr Ill 33 »  C sharp 
” IV ” ” E 
” V »” ” D 
” VI 9” ” F 
” VII ” ”’ D 
iene ake ales 


Thus, those in Modes I, IV and VI, are in the natural seat of the Mode, 
The others are transposed. 

Any of the pieces in Mode I may be used with Mode II, and vice versé, 
if transposed to end on the same final: and the same applies to each pair of 
Modes,—Authentic and Plagal. For example, if a piece grouped under 
Mode III is to be used with Tone IV with A as Reciting Note, it must be 
transposed up a minor third. 

Certain “repeat” signs are introduced. This repeat is in all cases 
optional; the second form of ending will be used, of course, when no repeti- 
tion is made. ; 

Some longer examples may be found in Gigout’s Cent Pzéces bréves 
nouvelles (published in 1921 by J. & W. Chester, Ltd.), in addition to the 
publications of this class recommended elsewhere. 
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(Different Maiuals.) 
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Reverse manuals. 
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Adagio. 
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Andante cantabile. 
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Moderato. 



































¢, for which however there is ample precedent. It contemplates 


Das reciting note instead of A. 





Pp - Alternative (faked) endin: 
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Swell to Choir, 
Swell to Great. 
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Ped. Deliberate, but not staccato. 




















Double Diap. & Mixtures (with 12th & 15th) only 
Horn 8 ft. (Box closed.) 


16 ft., 8ft. (Gt. not coupled.) 
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REGISTRATION (on some instruments) 
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Appendix 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS OCCURRING PRINCIPALLY IN THE 


/Niey onc 

Allmiahlich .. Se 
Allmahlich verklingend 
Andachtig ... 
Anfang 

Ansteigend 
Ausdrucksvoll 
Ausklingend 
Auslosen ... 
Ausschalten , 
Ausserst lebhaft ... 
Belebt see 
Bewegt 

Breit 

Deutlich 

Dumpf 

Dunkel 

Diister 
Ergebungsvoll 
(Etwas)starker 
Fast 

Fernwerk ... 
Flote weg ... 
Freudig bewegt 
Gebunden ... 
Gedeckt 

Gehalten 
Geheimnisvoll 
Gewalt 

Gewichtig ... 
Glanzend 

Gut abtonen 

Hell ar eae 
Helle Farben - ... 


WORKS OF KARG-ELERT 
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Off 
Gradually 
Gradually dying away 
Devotional 
Beginning 
Rising 
Expressive 
Dying away 
Release 
Cut out, switch off 
As lively as possible 
Lively 
With motion 
Broad(ly) 
Clear (ly) 
Dull, gloomy 
Dark (i.e., dull or obscure tone) 
Dull, mournful 
Full of devotion 
(Somewhat) stronger (i:e:, louder) 
Almost 
Echo 
Flute in (or off) 
With joyful motion 
Sustained, bound (legato) 
Subdued 
Restrained 
Mysterious (ly) 
Force, power 
Heavy 
Brilliant 
Well-contrasted tones 
Bright 
Bright colours 
45 
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Hervor sas wai Ane 
Hervortretend 
Hochdruckstimme.. 
Holz Sais 
Im friiheren Z eitmsse 
Im starren Zeitmass 
Immer alle desnae 
Immer energisch . 
Innig a 
Ins erste Tempo iibergehend 
Jalousie a8 eae 
Langsam ... stile d03 
Lebhaft ; we 
Leicht Sie ae ae 
Leise bewegt 550 
Linke Hand 
Manualiter 

., feierlichem 
Mit festlichem Glanz 
Mit Inbrunst 
Mit tiefer Empfindung 
Mit unveranderlicher Farbe 
Nach und nach ... 
Nicht zu schnell ... 
Nie schleppend ... 
Ohne Riicksicht auf die Takt 


Rasch aes 

Rasch dalenauechend 
Rauschend.. aes ve 
Rechte Hand Bi ‘ 
Rohrwerke an ane eae 
Rohrwerke ab ae 


Rohrwerke ausgeschaltet... 
Rollschweller an ... 
Rollschweller zurtick 
Ruhe und Pracht ... 
Ruhig(er) 

Ruhig dahinfliessend 
Sammtliche Rohrwerke 


Sanft aoe 500 yas 
Schleppend eels 500 
Schlicht ... ace 


Schneidend und scharf ... 

Schnell Ane 460 uae 

Schwach; schwadcher ... 

Schwellwerk 

Schwellkasten ( zu (geschlossen) 

Jalousie 

Schwellwerk _ ) 

Schwellkasten ¢ auf (6ffnen) aie 

Jalousie 

Sehr langsam 

Sehr lebhaft 

Straff rhythmisch .. 

(Die) streichenden Stimmen slim iblicn 
abstossen see ee Aa sae 

Stumpl ees hc Sc nde nee 


Prominent, forward 
Standing out, prominent 
High pressure stop 
Wood 

In the former tempo 
Rigid tempo; solidly 
Always all the stops 
Always energetic(ally) 
Intimately, fervently 
Passing over to the first tempo 
Swell shutters 

Slowly 

Lively 

Lightly 

With gentle motion 
Left hand 

Manuals 


With festive brilliance 


With fervour 

With deep feeling 

With unvaried colour 

Gradually 

Not too quick 

Never dragging 

Without regard to the beat 

Quick 

Hastening on 

Noisy 

Right hand 

Add reed stops 

Reed stops off (in) 

Reeds off 

Crescendo-roller forward (i.e., crescendo) 
Crescendo-roller back (i.e., diminuendo) 
Repose and magnificence 

Quiet(er) 

Quietly flowing on 

All the reeds 

Gentle, tender(ly) 

Dragging, drawn out 

Plain, homely 

Cutting and sharp 

Quick 
Weak; weaker 


Swell box closed 


Swell box open 


Very slow 
Very lively 
Rigid rhythm 


Gradually put in the string-toned stops 
Dull 


Ubergehend 
Verklart 
Verschieden 
Volles Werk 
Vorwarts drangend 
Walze 

Weich ae 
Weihevoll ... 
Wie anfangs 
Wiederholun 
Latter Sor 
Zarte Streicher 
Ziemlich schnell 
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Passing over 

Clear and bright 
Contrasted, different 
Full organ 

Pressing forward 
Cylinder (see Rollschweller) 
Soft, delicate 
Inspired 

As at the beginning 
Repetition 

Tender, delicate(ly) 
Fine (soft) string tone 
Fairly quick 


The various manuals are indicated thus: I ... Great Organ 


II... Swell Organ 
Ii... Choir Organ 


Karg-Elert’s works are planned for a three-manual organ, the “choir” often including 


also solo and echo stops. 
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Sceats, Godfrey 

The liturgical use of the organ. London, 
Proprietors of Musical Opinion, 1922. 

47p. music. S6em. (Handbooks of church 
music) 


1. Organ music--History and criticism. 2. 
Church music--History and criticism. I. Title. - 
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